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THE WILLIAM H. RIGGS COLLEC- 
TION OF ARMS AND ARMOR 

William Henry 
Riggs of Paris, 
son of Elisha 
Riggs, the well- 
known banker 
of New York, 
Baltimore, and 
Washington, in- 
fluenced by his 
high regard for 
his life-long 
friend, the late 
J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and 
his belief in the 
important place 
The Metropoli- 
tan Museum is 
destined to play in the future of the art of 
this country, presented to the Museum in 
May of last year his collection of arms and 
armor, which has long been known to be 
unrivalled among those of private col- 
lectors. The gift was accepted by the Trus- 
tees on May 19, 191 3, in a resolution which 
expressed their estimation of the collection 
as of the greatest value in its relation to 
the study of mediaeval and renaissance 
art, and of their lively appreciation of the 
spirit of patriotism which led Mr. Riggs to 
render so notable a service to the people of 
this country through the Museum of his 
native city. The Trustees requested Mr. 
Riggs to act as a Trustee of the Collection 
during his lifetime, and to supervise its 
proper installation in the addition to the 
building, then under construction, and 
now known as Wing H. 

The collection has been shipped from 
Mr. Riggs' house in Paris, and is now 
being prepared for exhibition. The date 
of its installation will be announced in 
a later Bulletin. 



MR. RIGGS AS A COLLECTOR 
OF ARMOR 

HE needs much who would become 
a successful collector: he should 
begin early; he should be devoted 
and persistent; he must have at 
hand the necessary time and means; he 
must feel that he has a mission to accom- 
plish; he should have what people call 
"good luck;" and, most of all, perhaps, he 
must be born with a "seeing eye" to fit 
him to pick and choose. 

Judged by these tests, William Henry 
Riggs has had every qualification for a 
successful career. Even as a child, he 
spent his time arranging and labeling 
"specimens" on the shelves of his museum 
in the top story of the family house facing 
Bowling Green. When about fifteen he 
began gathering Indian arms and costumes, 
and in 1853 ne sent t0 New York one of the 
earliest ethnological collections from the 
east slopes of the Rockies, which, unfor- 
tunately, was lost soon afterward in a 
warehouse fire. This collection he brought 
together on a trip to the west, made in 
company with his brother Elisha, on the 
Benton-Beal expedition. Thus the young 
collector gained his first-hand knowledge of 
Indian objects. At one time he had the 
choice of the arms of 800 war-painted 
Pawnees. His collecting instincts in those 
days sometimes led him into perilous paths. 
On one occasion he became all but entang- 
led in a herd of bison; and on another, after 
having been detained on account of a 
"trade," he was the last to cross a ford, 
was swept with his horse into the Ar- 
kansas River, and was saved only by a 
long cast of the lasso of one of the guides, 
the half-breed Antonio de la Rue. After 
this incident the expedition's leader, 
Colonel Beal, told off his best guide, Kit 
Carson, "to keep a sharp eye on that 
boy." 
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Young Riggs prepared himself to enter 
Columbia College; but the death of his 
father, the well known banker, in 1853, 
was the turning point in his career. It 
became his wish to obtain a technical 
training which should fit him to take 
charge of some of the family's mining 
property in the Alleghanies; and on this 
account he took a journey abroad which, 
as it proved, changed his life-plans. He 
reached Paris with letters to the father of 
the present Due de Loubat, who advised 
him to enter the preparatory school of Mr. 
Sillig at Vevey. Here he became a fellow 
student of J. Pierpont Morgan, then a 
studious young man whose major interest 
was mathematics, and who was surprising 
his companions and instructors by such 
feats as "calculating cube root in his 
head." Mr. Riggs and young Morgan 
straightway became devoted and, as it 
proved, life-long friends; both had the 
collecting instinct and already visited 
antiquity shops during their numerous 
excursions. For his part young Riggs 
soon filled his rooms and pantries with 
Swiss swords and daggers, some of which 
were of such interest that they have always 
kept their place in his collection. 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Riggs knew 
precisely why he came to collect ancient 
armor and arms, but it was unquestion- 
ably from the Vevey period that his idea 
of a definite mission dated. His collection 
was to be a national one — "to instruct 
and please the art-loving people of his 
country" — and this aim he consistently 
bore in mind. At that time he certainly 
had about him no friends who were inter- 
ested in similar objects and whose rivalry 
would have spurred him on. But neither 
then nor later did Mr. Riggs need sym- 
pathy or support: he knew definitely what 
he wanted; if he found that he had made a 
mistake he profited by it. He always 
said that experience was his best teacher. 

Looking over our catalogue, I find that 
most of his objects were purchased be- 
tween the years 1856 and i860. His 
headquarters during part of this time were 
in Dresden, where he attended engineering 
courses in the TechnischeHochschule. Here, 
too, he began his studies in archaeology. 
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He haunted the gallery of the Royal col- 
lection, which was then in the Zwinger, and 
it was not long before he was on intimate 
terms with the director of the armory. 
Soon, too, he came to meet others 
who showed a learned sympathy for his 
interest in armor, and through these new 
friends Mr. Riggs received valuable sug- 
gestions. Luckily, then as afterward his 
means were such that he did not hesitate 
to secure the best objects which came into 
the market. At that time it happened 
that many duplicates of the Royal col- 
lection were dispersed, and Mr. Riggs 
seems ever to have had the first choice of 
them. One of his best friends at this pe- 
riod, a great lover of ancient armor, was 
the distinguished director of the Munich 
Museum, Professor Hefner-Alteneck, and 
to him the young collector was indebted 
for important hints. Together they at- 
tended the sale of the ancient armory at 
the castle Hohenaschau where the objects 
had been preserved always — the armor 
hanging on its ancient racks. Mr. Riggs 
was soon in touch, also, with the Count de 
Leyden whose castle at Maxelrein near 
Munich contained many treasures: these 
promptly fell into Mr. Riggs's hands. 
Another friend was the Baron von Arre- 
tine, whose collection was also secured. 

These years were active ones in Mr. 
Riggs's life. . For one thing, he travelled 
constantly, and the provenance of his 
objects shows how intimate he was with the 
little towns in and out of Germany, their 
collectors, and their dealers in antiquities. 
He visited Vienna several times when he 
learned there was something interesting 
in the market. At dinner one evening, 
he was told by Hefner-Alteneck that cer- 
tain rare head-pieces, "dog-faced bassi- 
nets," were about to be sold in the ancient 
arsenal of Mayence: he took the hint, 
travelled all night, and was present when 
the armory opened, thus anticipating the 
arrival of dealers from Berlin and Paris. 
So, too, he visited Solothurn when it was 
disposingof some of the pieces in the ancient 
civic armory, obtaining thus many suits of 
Swiss armor and a large series of swords 
and halberds. 

Nor did he neglect the collecting possi- 
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bilities of Italy. Here he had convenient 
headquarters in Florence at Lord Nor- 
manby's villa, which Mr. Riggs's mother 
and sister had leased. It was then he 
came to meet Mr. Stibberts, an English 
collector of similar tastes, whose remark- 
able museum has since been presented to 
Florence. It was then, also, that Mr. 
Riggs made a great "strike" in securing 
the collection of Marquis Panciatichi 
Ximenes, whose wish to dispose of his arms 
is said to have lasted but twenty-four 
hours — long enough to enable Mr. Riggs 
to place the objects in baskets and to 
carry them out of the palace. There were 
but 300 objects all told; but these were of 
delightful quality, and some of them histor- 
ical, including two wheel-lock guns which 
for beauty of ornament would be capital ob- 
jects in any national collection. Venice also 
proved a rich collecting field: in those days 
the shops on the Grand Canal, such as 
Richetti's and Marignoni's, offered choice 
arms; and, thanks to his friends, Mr. Riggs 
was able to visit some of the old palaces, 
the garrets of which he ransacked minutely. 
Here treasures were to be discovered: in 
the lumber rooms he was apt to find the 
curious "stemmi," which in olden days 
stood near the palace door and bristled 
with fancifully carved arms, suggesting 
the brackets of a gigantic hat-rack, upon 
which hung casques and swords of the by- 
gone doges. In the Tiepolo palace, I 
remember, he made numerous "finds," 
and incidently purchased the stamped 
leather which now hangs in his dining 
room. This he insisted upon taking down 
himself; and as a result of his enthusiasm, 
Mr. Riggs and his valet were nearly stifled 
by the black dust, the accumulation of 
centuries, which the removal of every 
plate of leather brought down upon their 
devoted heads. In those days, too, he 
made finds in the old palaces in Genoa, 
where he secured, by the way, precious 
renaissance furniture, including inlaid 
folding chairs, dating from the end of the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries, admirably preserved and in their 
original leather cases: these he obtained 
above the eaves of one of the Doria pal- 
aces. Milan, too, was a well-covered 



hunting ground. Here he was for- 
tunate in making the acquaintance of 
the famous Uboldo; for the cavalier e di 
molti ordini, as he called himself, was one 
of the greatest collectors of armor. For 
one thing Uboldo had had great chances, 
bringing together his objects at an early 
period, mainly between 1830 and 1850, 
when a choice of beautiful arms was still 
to be had. He, also, was one of the few 
amateurs who loved the simple armor of 
the fifteenth century, which is admirable 
in its lines and is of the best quality of 
metal, and he was one of the first modern 
collectors to prize especially the work of 
the Milanese family of armorers, Missaglia- 
Negroli. Uboldo had intended to present 
his collection to the Italian government; 
but a slight, real or imaginary, from King 
Victor Emmanuel hardened his patriotic 
heart and caused him to turn over to 
Mr. Riggs almost all of his collection. 

In the late fifties, Mr. Riggs discovered 
that Spain still retained rich hoards of ar- 
mor. He made in all seven collecting trips 
there, and on one of them he spent about 
a year in Seville, where, as well as in 
Madrid, he secured material of great value. 
In those days there were few antiquity 
shops, and it is interesting to note the 
sources of many of Mr. Riggs's arms. 
This one was found at a hatter's, that at a 
cobbler's, and that again from a head 
waiter or a local blacksmith. Sometimes 
the Spanish gentlemen to whom he had 
letters would drop everything and proceed 
to hunt arms for him, and their finds were 
ever "a la disposicion de Usted," gifts 
embarrassing him frequently by their mag- 
nificence. Thus, at Valencia, Don Ramon 
d'Orcana presented him with a remark- 
able suit of armor of scales of an almost 
unknown type and with numerous pieces 
never before out of the possession of his 
family, including the embroidered hunting 
belt of an ancestor who had been the 
grand veneur d'Espagne. At the ruins of 
Italica he met the Count of Paris and was 
invited by him to his home in Seville, then 
in the palace of his cousins, the Mont- 
pensiers, who became much interested in 
the work of the young collector. The 
Due de Montpensier, to further his 
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success* gave him letters to friends 
near and far; and, to aid him in travel- 
ing, turned over to him his versatile valet, 
Pasquale Rose, who remained long in Mr. 
Riggs's service. It was soon after this 
(1858) that Mr. Riggs saw much of Spain 
out of the beaten tracks. He dressed in 
the native "Marco" costume and trav- 
elled with an elaborate camping outfit; 
he spent weeks in the saddle, and his 
acquisitions followed him on a string of 
pack-mules. In those days by-paths 
in Spain were not always safe, and 
more than once he ran imminent risk of 
robbery and captivity. In fact, he was 
once "entertained" several days by the 
notorious bandit, Jose Maria, whom Mr. 
Riggs succeeded in impressing so favor- 
ably that he was not only allowed to leave 
without being robbed, but was even sent 
a present when in Seville. 

Mr. Riggs's interest in armor and arms 
centered in those of the middle ages and 
the renaissance. Fewof hispieces belong to 
a more modern date than the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Late objectswere left 
for the collectors whom Mr. Riggs desig- 
nated as mere "sabretasche men;" and 
early objects, he came to believe, repre- 
sented a class by themselves. So he 
exchanged with the Due de Luynes 
his arms of classical antiquity and of 
the "age of stone." For the great do- 
main of oriental armor and arms he had 
never a keen interest. He bought these 
objects, it is true, when he visited the 
East, though his journeying there was 
memorable less as improving his collection 
than as well-nigh bringing it to an end 
tragically: he nearly lost his life in a 
pit of mummied crocodiles when the 
dust ignited and the whole pitchy mass 
burst into flames; he was sun-struck at 
Sinai; and he nearly died of Syrian fever 
near Jerusalem. 

There was apparently but one person 
who had real influence upon Mr. Riggs's 
career as a collector, and whom he willingly 
acknowledges his master. This was Pere 
Carrand, an elderly Norman scholar, who 
had long been an archivist at Lyons, and 
had won fame as a discoverer of palimp- 
sests and as a numismatist, but who was 



especially a lover and collector of ancient 
arms. To Carrand, as to his pupil, arms 
and armor had the interest of romance, 
and to acquire them was worth any 
sacrifice. Although Carrand had but a 
modest income, this detail did not pre- 
vent him collecting, since he was quite 
willing to economize rigorously. He had 
cramped quarters in an out-of-the-way 
neighborhood, and he even cooked his 
own food; but so far as precious possessions 
went, he lived en grand prince, surrounded 
by gothic armor. Mr. Riggs has still a 
bright memory of Carrand's dusty home, 
in which the staircase leading to the bed- 
room was cluttered with priceless armets 
and salades. It was from Carrand that 
Mr. Riggs first learned the living charm of 
the armorer's art; and together the two 
collectors, literally at the feet of Carrand's 
harnesses, would pore night-long over the 
pages of ancient Froissart or Olivier de la 
Marche, reading how armor was made, 
worn, and used, and how in early times it 
was preserved and transported. The old 
collector had the training of a gentleman 
of pre-revolutionary France, and when he 
called upon Mr. Riggs he appeared, as 
became his dignity, in lace jabot andornate 
shoe-buckles. He was singularly un- 
worldy; his only plan for getting money 
for the purchase of armor was to spend his 
income in no other way, certainly not to 
exploit his skill and knowledge as a con- 
noisseur. As an example of this, he is 
said to have accepted no fee for forming the 
cabinet of arms of his friend, Prince Solty- 
koflf, which cost him years of labor. Nor 
could he be tempted to dispose of the 
objects in his collection, no matter what 
bids were made. Only, after his death, 
when his armor was scattered, did Mr. 
Riggs succeed in obtaining certain coveted 
pieces. 

It was about 1857, that Mr. Riggs de- 
cided to make his headquarters in Paris, 
and to bring his armor to his hotel in the 
rue d'Aumale. In Paris at this time there 
was an exceptionally delightful society of 
painters, musicians, litterateurs, archaeolo- 
gists, and collectors, including a brilliant 
coterie of armor lovers, headed by the 
Emperor himself. In such society Mr # 
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Riggs was ever persona grata; in fact his 
house became a gathering place for well- 
known amateurs like Victor Gay, Viollet le 
Due, Panguilley l'Haridon, director of the 
imperial collection of armor which was 
then housed at Saint Tomas d'Aquin, 
Baron de Ressmann, Sir Richard Wallace, 
Count de Nieuwerkirke, surintendant des 
beaux arts, high in the favor of the im- 
perial family (especially, as gossip said, 
of the Princess Matilde), Chabriere-Arles, 
Prince Basilewsky, Marquis de Belleval, 
and the romantic de Baumont, whose 
swords and daggers have since become 
treasures of the Cluny; for such painters 
as Gustave Dore, Fortuny, Henri Pille, de 
Madrazo, Gerome; for such musical artists 
as Patti, Vestri, Strakosh and Liszt. Here 
in the rue d'Aumale one might see of an 
evening, perhaps after a soiree at the Tuil- 
leries, representatives of all countries of 
Europe, "assisting" at a concert given in 
Mr. Riggs's theatre, which was built at 
one end of his great gallery. 

It was in 1870, during the Franco- 
Prussian War, that Mr. Riggs brought his 
collection to its home in the rue Murillo 
(No. 13), near the Pare Monceau, which 
he bought from Count de Nieuwerkirke. 
It was an unusual home, even for Paris. 
It was designed by Le Fuel and is des- 
cribed in Charles Blanc's life of this 
architect. It had in it a sculptor's studio 
which Mr. Riggs turned into a dining hall, 
and he arranged the entire top story of the 
house for his gallery of armor. In this 
long room (about 50 feet wide by 80 feet 
long) stood his series of knightly figures, 
and its walls were covered with close-set 
trophies of pole-arms, swords, and armor. 
But the collection was from the beginning 
too large for its setting. Many objects, 
therefore, including even some of the best, 
had to be hidden from view. Dismem- 
bered harnesses and arms filled all the 
closets, sometimes so closely that it 
became impracticable to find a desired 
piece. To Mr. Riggs, however, this was 
but an incident, and his collecting went 
bravely on. The result can readily be 
imagined; years would go by, and even in 
spite of his extraordinary memory, Mr. 
Riggs might forget an early purchase; 



from time to time, he would make happy 
discoveries when unpacking long-hidden 
cases, locked cabinets, or even stored- 
away clothing — for I call to mind the 
gilded and engraved Gothic spurs which 
turned up between layers of coats not long 
ago. 

In course of time, the home in the rue 
Murillo became a place of great interest 

— sometimes mysterious interest — to all 
collectors of armor. Mr. Riggs was ever 
so busy among his objects, repairing, clean- 
ing, and arranging them, that he found 
little time to receive visitors. Then too, 
he hesitated to show his possessions when 
they were not mounted properly, or to let a 
visitor enter his gallery when his harnesses 
were shrouded in housses or even when 
they had not been carefully dusted. His 
collection, he ever said, would be seen at 
the proper time and in perfect order. 
With this in view, he labored constantly, 
days and weeks, often without taking time 
even for a walk in the neighboring pare 
Monceau (I have known him to remain 
indoors for fifty days at a stretch); most 
of his time he would be busied in his gal- 
lery, usually with an armorer at his elbow 

— sometimes quite surrounded by armor- 
ers, his own Sieves — intent on removing 
deep seated rust, replacing straps, or mak- 
ing necessary restorations. 

From what has already been noted, it is 
clear that Mr. Riggs in forming his collec- 
tion drew from almost every armory 
private or public, which came into the 
market. Among others, we may name, 
the collections St. Maur and Pujol 
of Toulouse; Medina-Celi, in Madrid; 
Max Moran of Dijon; Soltykoff, Saint 
Sejne, Wagner, Just, Pourtales, de Cour- 
val, de Roziere, Davilliers, and Spitzer 
in Paris; also, de Belleval of Beauvais; 
Marigoni of Milan; Haussmann of Vienna; 
and Freppa and Guastalla in Florence. 
In London his notable acquisitions were 
from the sales of Londesborough, Meyrick, 
Magniac, and de Cosson. Important 
specimens came to him also, directly or 
indirectly, from their primitive sources, 
as noted above. I may add that he ob- 
tained from the Tower of London a num- 
ber of excellent pieces of armor, through 
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Prince SoltykofT, who bought them 
at an auction at the Tower in the early 
part of the last century. The prince, 
it appears, breakfasted that day with Sir 
Walter Scott, who happened to mention 
that some of the Tower's duplicates 
were about to be sold. Mr. Riggs ob- 
tained, also, a number of excellent pieces by 
exchange or purchase from the civic 
armory of Graz. He secured many ob- 
jects of the highest interest from the an- 
cient collection of the Dukes of Lorraine. 
From a church of St. Pol in Brittany, he 
came into the possession of detached 
pieces of armor of high epoch. From the 
Musee Carnavalet in Paris, he secured 
important accessories. Some of his best 
specimens came directly from the armories 
of such chateaux as Langeais, Seraing, 
St. Julien, Montaubon, and Roumenne. 

Mr. Riggs was eminently successful in 
obtaining objects which had historical as 
well as artistic interest. We note, for 
example, a cannon presented by King 
Henry IV of France to his cousin the Due 
de Vendome; a culverin cast by order of 
Charles V, in 1523; a number of arms and 
pieces of armor which belonged to the 
house of Savoy; an eared dagger bearing 
the arms of the family Trevulcio; an early 
banner of the Medici obtained by Mr. 
Riggs from the Marquis de Medici in 
Turin; a stirrup from the tomb of Can 
Grande; the casque of Louis XIII and a 
colletin; a number of pieces of armor be- 
longing to Niclas von Radzivil, the re- 
mainder of which are now in the Imperial 
collection in Vienna; the lance-rest 
of Philip II; breast-plates bearing the 
arms of historical Spanish and Italian 
families, including one which belonged to 
the Genoese Doria, and another which 
formed part of a harness of Philip Guzman; 
a corselet which was borne by the guard of 
honor of Louis XIV, and a state partizan. 
Of objects which belonged to the house of 
Saxony there is a cross-bow with box of 
bolts of Augustus the Strong; headpieces 
and cartridge boxes of Christian I, II, 
and Johann Georg I; also the coronation 
gauntlets of an elector, probably Christian 
1 . Of engraved and gilded gauntlets he has 
examples which belonged to Henry VI II 



and Philip 1 1 . There are suits of half armor 
of Julius II of Brunswick, commemorating 
his marriage with Dorothea of Saxony, of 
the Marquis de Bassompierre, of the Duke 
of Alva, of one of the Medici, of a della 
Rovere, of the Baron Preussing, of a 
Lallane, of a Duke of Lorraine. A capital 
piece is the complete equestrian armor of 
Marcus Antonius Colonna, which formerly 
stood in the town hall of Bozen and was 
earlier in the Ambras collection. There 
are headpieces of the Duke of Alva, 
of the Marquis de Tremouille, of Ferdi- 
nand of Tyrol, of Henry II, of Charles V, 
of one of the Grimani, of a Visconti, of a 
Tiepolo, and two which were borne by 
members of the family Montinengo of 
Brescia. There are reinforcing plates of 
the helmets of an elector of Bavaria, of 
Charles V, and of Philip II. Among the 
guns is an elaborate one which belonged 
in the Ambras collection. There is a pis- 
tol, which belonged to Charles V and is 
pictured in the state catalogue dating from 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

The size and the scope of Mr. Riggs's 
collection, as shown by a card catalogue 
prepared during the past year, is as follows: 

Suits and half suits of armor 59; de- 
tached pieces of armor 328 (of these 180 
are helmets); banners 18; horse's bits 37; 
bows and crossbows 47; cannon 2; dag- 
gers 62; firearms, accessories (powder- 
horns, primers, bandoliers, keys of arque- 
buses) 93; guns 24; shafted weapons 
(lances and halberds of all forms) 486; 
horse-trappings, including saddles and 
armor, 50; mail 35; maces and short pole- 
arms 58; musical instruments (war-horns, 
drums) 20; pistols 38; swords 286; sword 
accessories (belts and carriers) 34; spurs 
53; stirrups 27; shields 68; instruments 
of torture 14; miscellaneous 8 — mak- 
ing all together 1847. Not included 
among these are several suits of armor 
which Mr. Riggs retains in Paris until they 
can be put in order; also a number of 
daggers and detached pieces, not exceed- 
ing a hundred in all. The total number of 
objects in the collection is perhaps not far 
from 2500 since in a single catalogue num- 
ber there are often two and sometimes a 
series of pieces. 
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At one time, it appears, Mr. Riggs had 
in his collection as many as 8000 objects, 
but he carefully weeded them out, occa- 
sionally exchanging many commoner 
pieces for one of higher class, and send- 
ing at various times consignments to the 
hotel Drouot for public sale. 

Parts of thecollection havebeen placed on 
exhibition in Paris threetimes: in.i8y8at the 
Trocadero, where the objects filled a hall 20 
meters by 12; in 1889 at the Invalides,where 
3500 pieces were shown; and in 1900 at the 
Palais des Armees, where there were exhib- 
ited a thousand richly decorated arms. It 
was at these times that the extraordinary 
character of Mr. Riggs's collection came 
to be generally known, and many of the 
specimens were photographed or sketched 
by visitors who, like Dr. Boheim of Vienna 
or Dr. Forrer of Strassburg, have since 
published their notes. Other objects 
had, however, been figured earlier in 
Skelton's book on the Meyrick Collec- 
tion or in various special works such as 
Asselineau's Armes et Armures or in Viollet 
le Due's Didionnaire, of which the vol- 
ume on armor was partly written in Mr. 
Riggs's gallery and with his constant help 
— as indeed were later the numerous arti- 
cles dealing with armor and arms, by 
Victor Gay in the Glossaire Archaeologique. 

From the foregoing notes it will at least 
be seen that Mr. Riggs has been successful 
in his collecting activities. On the other 
hand it is difficult to estimate the import- 
ance of his collection compared with 
all others. We can safely say that 
among private collections it was the 
first, the only one at all approaching it 
being that of M. Georges Pauilhac in Paris. 
Its especial interest lies in its great number 
of historical and decorated pieces, and in its 
arms of high epoch. In certain regards 
it is probably first in rank even among 
national collections. In the series of 
shafted weapons it contains, I believe, a 
more representative series than even the 
collection in Vienna. Its horse front als 
are noteworthy, few museums excelling 
it either in the choice or in the quality of 
its pieces. And this is equally true of its 
shields, helmets, powder flasks, and horse's 
bits. In showing the evolution of armor 



from the fourteenth century to the eigh- 
teenth, the Riggs collection stands, I think, 
among the first ten collections in the world. 
In no other collection, for example, can 
one see reinforcing plates for brigandines, 
or pieces of primitive armor of boiled 
leather. Nor are there extant more in- 
teresting details in showing how armor was 
lined and worn. 

In estimating Mr. Riggs's activities as a 
collector, one cannot forget as one of the 
elements of success, as we noted in the 
beginning, the rare good fortune he has had 
on many occasions. It is true that he 
collected at a time when armor was still 
in the market, but he had ever an extra- 
ordinary way of being at the right place at 
the right time. Mr. Riggs would, how- 
ever, be the first one to admit that he had 
not always made the most of his oppor- 
tunities. I have heard him declare re- 
peatedly and mournfully that his present 
collection is but the poorer half of the 
objects which at various times were 
offered him. It is clear that he lost a 
monumental opportunity when he returned 
handsomely to the Count de Nieuwerkirke 
the objects which he had actually bought 
from him but which he allowed Nieuwer- 
kirke to pass into the hands of Sir Richard 
Wallace. Because Nieuwerkirke was his 
friend, Mr. Riggs would not prevent his 
disposing of his armor and arms at a much 
higher price than he himself paid or was 
willing to pay for them, and he thus lost 
the opportunity of acquiring numerous 
objects of the highest importance — some 
of the best, in fact, now in the Wallace 
collection. So, too, Mr. Riggs has justly 
deplored losing the remainder of the Solty- 
koff collection, which he had bought but 
failed to send at once to his home. It so 
happened that the Prince changed his mind, 
returned the purchaser his cheque, and 
resold the armor to the Emperor Napoleon, 
from whose hands it passed into the nat- 
ional collection now at the Invalides. 

However, these are details. In the 
minds of all who are interested in this field 
of art, the Riggs Collection stands as the 
last great collection of arms and armor, 
brought together by generous means and a 
life's devotion. B. D. 
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